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Foreword 





OUNDED in 1848 by the merging of the Essex Historical Society 
F (incorporated in 1821) and the Essex County Natural History So- 
ciety (incorporated in 1836), the Essex Institute is one of America’s 
oldest and most venerable regional historical societies. The Institute is 
supported almost entirely by private funds, and is composed of the 
James Duncan Phillips research library, a museum of American fine and 
decorative arts, and a group of seven period houses, six of which are 
open to the public. The Institute’s collections include books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, graphic materials, furniture, paintings, and other decorative 
and historic objects associated with the civil history and the people 
of Essex County, Massachusetts, since the early seventeenth century. 
Through its varied treasures, collected over many generations, the 
Essex Institute is uniquely able to recount the life and culture of one of 
the most historically important areas in the northeastern United States. 

Of its many fascinating possessions and programs, the Essex Institute 
has been perhaps most widely associated with the maintenance and 
interpretation of its historic house properties. One of the nation’s first 
private organizations to enter the field of historic preservation, the 
Institute acquired and relocated its first historic house property—the 
John Ward House (1684)—in 1910, and has added to its collection 
of representative local domestic architecture over the years since. To- 
day, the Institute boasts a nationally significant group of historic dwell- 
ings which span sequentially the history of residential architecture in 
Salem from the era of its early settlement and growth in the seven- 
teenth century to the mid-Victorian period. 

Three years ago, under the guidance of my predecessor, David B. 
Little, a project was initiated to research and compile an updated series 
of illustrated articles treating each of the Institute’s houses. From January 
1974 to April 1976 these articles, written by Boston University doctoral 
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candidates Gerald W. R. Ward and Barbara M. Ward, appeared indi- 
vidually in the Institute’s quarterly Historical Collections. Now, thanks 
to a generous grant from the McCarthy Family Foundation Charity 
Fund, it is possible to make the Ward articles, expanded and supple- 
mented with other material, available in reasonably priced pamphlets 
for general distribution. 

None of this, of course, could have been possible without the 
painstaking efforts of the authors; the museum and library staff; my 
assistant, Katherine W. Richardson; and my coeditor, Institute curator 
Anne Farnam. We hope that the readers of these pamphlets will profit 
educationally from them and will experience the same enjoyment from 
the subject matter as did those of us involved in the editorial process. 
The printed word or the photograph cannot do complete justice, how- 
ever, to the houses themselves; they and their rich contents must be 
directly experienced for one to appreciate their merit as documents 
of the American past. 

BRYANT FY°LOLLES a] Re 
Director, Essex Institute 


AUTHOR 


GERALD W. R. Warp was awarded an A.B. degree, cum laude, with a concentra- 
tion in American national government, from Harvard University in 1971. Presently 
he is a doctoral candidate in the American and New England Studies Program at 
Boston University, where the emphasis of his studies is on American art and architec- 
ture. During the summers of 1973 and 1974 Mr. Ward was a National Endowment 
for the Humanities Museum Fellow at the Essex Institute, at which time he researched 
and compiled articles for this historic house booklet series. During the academic 
year 1973-74 he was involved in practicum courses at the Institute as a cataloguer of 
the wallpaper collection and as an editorial assistant. In 1974-75 he was an N.E.H. 
Fellow in the Garvan and Related Collections office of the Yale University Art Gal- 
lery. Currently he is working on his doctoral thesis. 





The Gardner-Pingree House 


G), of Salem’s most well-known houses is the John Gardner House, 
known now as the Gardner-Pingree House, at 128 Essex Street. 
Built by Samuel McIntire for John Gardner in 1804-1805, and resided 
in by the Pingree family for nearly a century, the house was acquired by 
the Essex Institute in 1933 through the generous gift of the Pingrees. It 
was restored over a period of years and furnished with some of the 
finest Salem Chippendale and early classical revival furniture extant. It 
stands today as part of the Institute's outdoors museum, surrounded by 
the Essex Institute on the west, the Crowninshield-Bentley House on the 
east, and the Andrew-Safford House on the north. The history of this 
elegant town house and its wealthy and prominent occupants is our 
concern in the following pages. 


I 


On September 14, 1804, a mason (perhaps John Dodge) fell from the 
scaffolding surrounding John Gardner’s new brick house under con- 
struction on Essex Street, luckily avoiding injury.! On the night of 
October 9, just a few weeks later, a frightful storm, the most “severe 
ever felt in this part of America’’ according to William Bentley, swept 
through Salem.? Windows were smashed and chimneys blown down. 
This storm must have played havoc with the staging around Gardner’s 
house, sweeping most of it away. Progress was slowed down somewhat, 
but by December 12 John Dodge had laid the hearth and the house must 


1. Bentley said that “the upper staging gave way as he stepped on with his tub of mor- 
tar & he instantly fell upon his feet,” but he “received no great external injury,” The 
Diary of William Bentley, D.D., Pastor of the East Church, Salem, Massachusetts (Salem: 
Essex Institute, 1905-1914), 3:111. 

2. Bentley, 3:117; other comments on p. 116. Margaret Holyoke commented on the 
violence of this storm, noting that ‘‘Mr. Grays three Chimneys blown down,” The Hol- 
yoke Diaries, 1709-1856, ed. George Francis Dow (Salem: Essex Institute, 1911), p. 145. 
Salem newspapers of the period also give good accounts of this storm. 
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have been almost finished.3 In a “List of Brick buildings standing in 
Salem at the beginning of 1806,” John Gardner’s house is listed as 
“Built 1805,” and the Salem tax list of 1805 is the first to record Gard- 
ner’s “New House.’’4 

This construction must have temporarily displaced John Gardner 
(1771-1847) and his family, as they had been living in a wooden house 
on the lot where his new mansion was rising. This land had been in the 
Gardner family for several generations; indeed, the surrounding area 
was known as “Gardner’s Corner.”’ John Gardner’s father still owned 
most of this land, and John Gardner did not take legal possession of his 
own house lot until 1809.5 From a small shop at the front of this first, 
wooden house, Gardner operated a retail business. In 1798, “intending 
to go out of the Retailing Business,” he sold his supply of “cut Goods,” 
including cases of “fine German BEDTICKS,” brown linens, Britannias, 
and Scotch handkerchiefs, and some 220 quintals of scale fish.° He of- 
fered his shop for rental, and turned to a large wholesale import business, 
with new offices on Union Wharf, but continued to live in his wooden 
house for the time being. 

By 1804, Gardner was doing a booming business and sought a means 
of displaying his new prosperity. His decision to tear down his old 
house and erect a magnificent new dwelling was an obvious one. The 
logical choice to design and build such a showpiece was Salem’s own 
Samuel McIntire, then at the peak of his career. The Essex Institute 


3. Dodge’s entry in his account book in the Essex Institute library reads, ““Capt Gard- 
ner to Laying Harth. Do. to Bushel and Peck of morter.”’ 

4. The “List of brick buildings” appears in the Salem Gazette of February 4, 1806, and 
is quoted in Fiske Kimball, Mr. Samuel McIntire, Carver, the Architect of Salem (Salem: 
Essex Institute, 1940), p. 107. The tax list values the “New House”’ at $2,000, and can be 
seen on microfilm at the Essex Institute. 

5. The transfer of land from father to son is recorded in the Essex County Registry 
of Deeds, Book 190, leaf 282. This deed was signed December 21, 1809, and recorded 
October 24, 1810. It mentions “‘the new Brick House,” and the purchase price was 
$3,500. 

Most likely it was this transfer of land which led early writers to conclude that the 
Gardner-Pingree House was built at this time. Frank Cousins and Phil M. Riley, The 
Wood-Carver of Salem: Samuel McIntire, His Life and Work (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Co., 1916), state on page 56 that the house was “erected in 1810” and was possibly “Mc- 
Intire’s last work.” These errors are repeated by the same authors in their The Colonial 
Architecture of Salem (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1919), p. 88, and by Mary Harrod 
Northend, Historic Doorways of Old Salem (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1926), p. 50. 

6. Gardner’s advertisement is in the Salem Gazette, February 9, 1798. 
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owns a floor plan for this new house, entitled “Coppyed from a Plan 
made for Mr John Gardiner.”? This plan, which came from Mclntire’s 
scrapbook of designs and bears his handwriting, closely corresponds to 
the Gardner-Pingree House as built. The ambiguity in the title—if 
MclIntire’s drawing is a copy, who drew the original?—has yet to be 
satisfactorily explained.® 

Nevertheless, no one has yet expressed any doubt, and rightly so, that 
the Gardner House is the work of McIntire. Indeed, the Gardner-Pin- 
gree House is often regarded as one of the high points in MclIntire’s 
architectural career, and it has received as much attention in print as any 
of his houses. It is generally cited as the premier example of a traditional 
New England Federal town house, and it has been discussed, illustrated, 
and in general worried over so frequently that little territory is left to 
explore.? The following few paragraphs, therefore, will largely be a 
summarization of what has been written before, but it is important to 


7. McIntire Papers, Essex Institute. 

8. Kimball, McIntire, p. 107, argues that “‘the close relation of the design to preceding 
ones by McIntire leads us to believe it was his own, and the exterior and interior finish are 
certainly his.” 

9. The best discussion of McIntire, and the place to start in any consideration of a Mc- 
Intire house, is Kimball, McIntire. William H. Pierson, Jr., American Buildings and Their 
Architects: Vol. I, The Colonial and Neoclassical Styles (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and 
Co., 1970), contains the longest and most detailed discussion (pp. 222-228) of the Gardner- 
Pingree House, concentrating on the success of the house as a piece of architecture. Talbot 
Hamlin, The American Spirit in Architecture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926), p. 
95, speaks of the “restraint, refinement, and delicacy”’ of the house, and Oliver Larkin, in 
Samuel McIntire, A Bicentennial Symposium 1757-1957 (Salem: Essex Institute, 1957), p. 
107, asserts that McIntire in the Gardner-Pingree House “‘achieved the ultimate in sim- 
plification with a front which embodies New England reticence in brick, stone, and 
wood.” Russel Blaine Nye simply describes the house as “the New England style at its 
best” (The Cultural Life of the New Nation, 1776-1830 [New York: Harper and Row, 
1963], illustration 12). Helen Hall makes some interesting comments on McIntire and the 
Gardner-Pingree House in her article “Samuel McIntire’s Elegant Town Houses,” Coun- 
try Life, 7 (September 1972). 

Many general works contain a brief discussion of the Gardner-Pingree House. For ex- 
ample, see Marshall B. Davidson, The American Heritage History of Notable American 
Houses (New York: American Heritage, 1971), pp. 116, 140-141, and Alan Gowans, Im- 
ages of American Living: Four Centuries of Architecture and Furniture as Cultural Expression 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1964), pp. 213, 234. Wayne Andrews refers to the house as 
the “‘Gardiner-White-Pingree” House, and assigns it a date of 1810 in at least one of his 
books, Architecture in America (New York: Atheneum, 1960), p. 34. Elsewhere he makes 
the original point that while Adamesque details were undoubtedly popular, they “may 
strike us as curiously feminine for the needs of an undoubtedly masculine merchant in an 
ageressive seaport” (Architecture, Ambition, and Americans [New York: The Free Press, 
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remember that the Gardner-Pingree House, as with any work of art, 
should be seen and experienced. After treating the architectural aspects 
of the house, we will turn to the history of its occupants, and conclude 
with a section dealing with the restoration of the house. 

McIntire’s plan shows a basically square house with an ell on the 
northwest side, with slight but important variations from the regular, 
four-square house of the second period. The most striking feature of the 
plan is the double parlor on the eastern side, the front parlor being 
slightly larger than that in the back. The central hallway, ten feet wide 
at the front door, narrows as it proceeds to the back of the house. The 
main stairs have a long straight run, angling sharply to the right at the 
top. On the western side, the front room (the dining room) extends 
three feet to the west beyond the ell. A butler’s pantry, another third- 
period innovation, has been inserted between the dining room and the 
kitchen in the ell. A side entrance on the west has been provided, with 
stairs rising to the third floor. Not seen in the plan is the barn at the 
back of the house, at the end of what is now the driveway, later re- 
placed by the present brick carriage house and stables. 

Unfortunately, we do not have McIntire’s elevation of the building, 
but the fagade as executed stands as one of his superior achievements. 
The rectangular brick fagade relies for its success on a rhythmic repeti- 
tion of a window motif, on its decorative stringcourses, accentuated in 
white, emphasizing fine vertical proportions, and on its elaborate semi- 
circular portico at the front door. The five narrow windows on each 
floor are sunk in the wall and are topped with a stone lintel set flush with 
the wall. The stringcourses, the only other surface ornament, divide the 
facade into three sections, the largest at the bottom and the smallest at 
the top. The portico, which has somewhat the appearance of an isolated 
appendage, is integrated with the facade in that its cornice meets with 
the first stringcourse. Typical of McIntire’s work of this period, this 
portico has Corinthian columns and is flanked by Corinthian pilasters, 
both of which exhibit carving that is repeated in the interior. A balus- 
trade surrounds the hip roof. 

Most observers have felt that the final statement of this facade ex- 
presses all the “dignity, restraint, and monumentality” of the third, or 
Federal period, and some writers have nearly wept over it.1° Surely it 


10. The quotation is from Talbot Hamlin, Greek Revival Architecture in America (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944), p. 15. William Pierson is particularly infatuated 
with this facade. 
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is McIntire’s most impressive surviving work in his Adamesque style, a 
style he learned largely through the work of his Boston counterpart, 
Charles Bulfinch. There are many basic similarities between the Gard- 
ner-Pingree House and Bulfinch’s first Harrison Gray Otis House (1796) 
in both the exterior and the floor plan.1! The three-story, rectangular 
five-bay front with attached portico can also be seen in the drawing of 
the Kirk Boott House (1804), attributed to Bulfinch.1?2 The Gardner- 
Pingree House, in turn, was used as the model for many houses in Salem, 
including several on Washington Square and Chestnut Street. William 
H. Pierson, Jr., has pointed out that the Thomas Poynton Ives House 
(completed 1806) in Providence, Rhode Island, was “obviously in- 
spiced” by the Gardner-Pingree House,!? and Federalist merchants up 
and down the New England coast erected similar mansions. 

The Gardner-Pingree House surpasses these other dwellings in the 
lavishness of its interior ornamentation, which Fiske Kimball regarded 
as rivaling that of the famous Elias Hasket Derby mansion itself.14 The 
carving and applied composition ornaments are for the main part re- 
stricted to the first floor, the most interesting appearing in the hall and 
the double parlor. It is worth noting at the outset that the question of 
how much of this decoration is carved, and how much of it is plaster 
composition, has never been precisely determined in the case of the 
Gardner-Pingree House. We do know that McIntire used carving and 
composition ornaments side by side after 1793.15 We also know that the 
cornice in the parlors, and the “reclining figure of Plenty with her cor- 
nucopia and attendant cherub” in the center panel of the mantel in the 
second-floor southeast room, are composition.!° Much of the repeated 
work, such as the rosettes which are found in great numbers in the 
house, is most likely composition as well. The sheaves of wheat, the 
baskets of fruit, the cornice in the hall, and the reeded areas are carved in 


11. The Otis House plan and fagade are illustrated in Harold Kirker, The Architecture of 
Charles Bulfinch (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971), figs. 52-53. 

12. The Boott House, demolished in 1847, is illustrated in Kirker, Bulfinch, fig. 94, and 
discussed on p. 199. 

13. Pierson, American Buildings and Their Architects: Vol. I... , p. 228. 

14. Kimball, McIntire, p. 13. 

15. Kimball, McIntire, p. 46. 

16. This classical group was one of MciIntire’s favorite panels of composition (Kimball, 
McIntire, p. 48) and was used in the Assembly House and Peirce-Nichols House. How- 
ever, both Samuel Chamberlain and Helen Comstock have referred to it as a fine ex- 
ample of McIntire carving. 


wood. The plaster ornaments were probably imported from England, 
but they may have been made from molds carved by Mclntire.17 

The visual success of this interior ornamentation is based on the repe- 
tition and integration of motifs, as well as the skill with which the dec- 
oration was made and the sense of restraint with which it was applied. 
In the double parlors, the nearly identical mantelpieces are the focus of 
attention. Supported by engaged columns decorated with sprays of 
laurel,18 the mantel is divided into three horizontal sections. The center 
panel contains the familiar McIntire basket of fruit,!? and the end panels 
contain swags and rosettes. The projecting blocks of the entablature at 
each end contain sheaves of wheat, and the whole is capped with a 
molded cornice containing a row of decorative dentils. Other details 
abound, and the entire mantel presents a balanced appearance in keeping 
with the neoclassical attitude of the house.2° 

The features of the mantels are repeated in the other decoration in the 
room, including the cornice, chair rail, and door frames to the hall and 
between the parlors. Slight variations are present, but the general themes 
are well carried through. The parlors are separated with paneled slid- 
ing doors. 

The hall on the first two floors also received McIntire’s close attention. 
Archways divide the hall in half; and these are decorated with combina- 
tions of reeding, fluting, moldings, and other carvings and with plaster 
rosettes. The wood cornice in the hall has small curved brackets, similar 
to those found in plate 18 of Asher Benjamin’s Country Builder's Assis- 
tant (first published 1797). The pierced balusters of the stairway repeat 


17. In McIntire’s bill for the Derby mansion there is an entry for “‘to making a pattern 
to cast some roses from,” an indication that McIntire may have carved some molds (Kim- 
ball, McIntire, p. 47). 

18. These columns, described as ““1/, columns, with antique caps, and sprigs of bay 
twisting round the columns” (p. 3), are illustrated in plate 16 of William and James Pain, 
Pain’s British Palladio (London, 1793), a copy of which was probably in McIntire’s library. 

19. The fruit baskets are among the most familiar of McIntire’s motifs. Two illustra- 
tions in books probably owned by McIntire might have been sources of inspiration: plate 
18, “an oval tablet, with a group of fruit,” in Pain’s British Palladio, and a more remote 
source, plate 91, flower baskets, in Isaac Ware, Complete Body of Architecture (London, 
1768). Dean A. Fales, Jr., has suggested plate 11 of Thomas Shearer, Cabinet-Maker’s 
London Book of Prices (1788), which shows a sideboard with a basket of fruit, and plate $7 
of Thomas Rawlins, Familiar Architecture (London, 1768), a mantel, as other possible 
sources for this characteristic McIntire carving. 

20. A lyrical description of these mantels is given by Pierson, p. 224. 
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the pattern that is found on part of the chair rail in the double parlor.”! 

The dining room doorways and cornice received a much simpler 
treatment, one that emphasizes reeding and fluting. The original mantel 
for this room has disappeared. 

The woodwork in the upper floors is quite simple. The only elabora- 
tion comes in the southeast room on the second floor, where, as men- 
tioned, the center panel in the mantel contains a composition ornament 
depicting a classical scene. We do know that at least one owner of the 
house, Joseph White, used the southwest room on this floor as his bed- 
room, and perhaps this southeast room, the only room in the house 
which lacks a closet, was used as a drawing room. 

All the woodwork in the Gardner-Pingree House has been painted a 
chaste white, but it should be remembered that the grounds of the 
panels in the mantels and doorframes may have been colored in light 
shades of pink, green, or blue, with the low relief decoration picked out 
in white. Robert Adam felt that these pastel colors helped to “take off 
the glare” and “relieve the crudeness’’ of pure white walls, and research 
at the Otis House has revealed that the decoration there had such a 
varied color scheme.?2 

When finished, the Gardner-Pingree House was a magnificent dis- 
play of wealth gainfully employed. Along with the Nathan Read, 
Joseph Peabody, Moses Little, and Gideon Tucker Houses,?3 the Gard- 
ner-Pingree House was part of Salem’s most elegant new neighborhood. 
Today, it is the only one of them to survive in its original condition. 


II 


The man who footed the bill for this fashionable house was a large- 
scale importer of sugar, coffee, cocoa, dye wood, mahogany, broad- 


21. The probable source of these balusters is plate 47 of William Pain, The Practical 
Builder (Boston: John Norman, 1792), another pattern book probably owned by MclIn- 
tire. James Lees-Milne, The Age of Adam (London: B. T. Batsford, 1947), makes the com- 
ment that these balusters are a “refreshingly novel variation of the Chippendale vogue” 
(p. 168). 

22. Adam is quoted in Laurence Turner, Decorative Plasterwork of Great Britain (Lon- 
don: Country Life, 1927), p. 236. An oral tradition, but only that, maintains that a rob- 
in’s-egg blue color was found on the walls of the dining room under several layers of 
wallpaper. 

At some point in time the exterior of the Gardner-Pingree House was painted a stone 
color, which has since been removed from the front. 

23. These other houses are illustrated in John Mead Howells, Lost Examples of Colonial 
Architecture (New York: William Helburn, 1931). 
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cloth, Peruvian bark, indigo, rice, spices, and numerous other articles. 
John Gardner, the eldest son of John and Sarah (Derby) Gardner, was 
born in Salem on August 12, 1771, and was a grandson of the famous 
Salem merchant Richard Derby. He married Sarah West (1772-1846), 
the daughter of William and Sarah (Beckford) West, on November 9, 
1793. They had a total of nine children, five born earlier than 1804, and 
the remainder in that year, or later.?4 

Gardner was a partner in the import business with his younger brother 
Richard (1774-1836),?5 and he was “‘celebrated for the beauty and model 
of his ships,” particularly the 215-ton brig Hazard, built by Ebenezer 
Mann in 1798.26 The Hazard roamed as far as Calcutta and Rio de 
Janeiro, bringing in considerable profits to Gardner in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. 

The rumors of war hurt Gardner’s business, however, and shortly 
before the outbreak of the War of 1812 he tried to bolster his sagging 
financial picture with a spectacular voyage to Europe. Things went well, 
“his success was fully commensurate to his anticipations, and he “would 
have again been restored to affluence,” except that he ran into foul play 
on the way back to Salem, when “almost in sight of his port he was 
captured and carried into Halifax, and all his sanguine calculations 
blasted, he not having been insured against a war.’’2” Gardner encoun- 
tered further trouble in 1813, when he was at sea on board the Hazard 
when it was attacked and overcome by the British sloop Sylph. Gardner 
was captured and was on his way to Bermuda as a prisoner of war when 
an American ship fortunately appeared, rescuing Gardner and his crew.?® 
Nevertheless, the war disrupted Gardner’s business and presented him 


24. The most extensive account of John Gardner is in Frank Gardner, Thomas Gardner, 
Planter... And Some of His Descendants (Salem: Essex Institute, 1907), pp. 226-230. Also 
of interest is Benjamin F. Browne, “An Account of Salem Common, and the Levelling 
of the Same in 1802, with Short Notices of the Subscribers,”’ Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections 4 (April 1862):86. The Essex Institute owns ten volumes of Gardner’s business 
ledgers and accounts, covering the period 1794-1836, and other documents concerning 
members of the Gardner family. There are also four boxes of Gardner family manuscripts 
in the Phillips Library of the Peabody Museum of Salem. 

25. Richard Gardner lived in various parts of Salem before moving to Ohio. He died 
in Utica, New York (Browne, “Salem Common,” p. 86). The Essex Institute owns four 
of his account books, covering the years 1800-1820. 

26. “Vessels Built by Ebenezer Mann,” Essex Institute Historical Collections 6(June 
1964) :139. 

27. The quotations are from Gardner’s obituary in the Salem Gazette, August 27, 1847. 

28. Gardner, Thomas Gardner, pp. 226-227. 
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with financial ruin. He was forced to sell his house, only six years old, 
to his brother-in-law Nathaniel West (1756-1851) on April 25, 1811, 
for $13,333.33 in ready cash.29 West rented the house to Gardner until 
1814, and the conditions of the sale of the house to Joseph White in that 
year allowed Gardner to remain in the house for one more year, but it 
cannot have been a particularly pleasant period for John Gardner. 

Not surprisingly, Gardner was a Federalist, and an active one in Salem. 
He served on numerous committees, and also served Salem as selectman 
in 1800 and 1801, and later as a member of the school and fire com- 
mittees. 

When he left the Gardner-Pingree House in 1815, John moved to his 
family’s farm in Danvers, where he spent the remainder of his days. By 
1818 he had resumed business, this time in partnership with his son John 
(1796-1837). Their ships Commerce, Osgood, and Ceres, commanded by 
other Gardner sons, brought them back to respectability, but never to 
the wealth that was theirs in the halcyon days between the Revolution 
and the War of 1812. 

John Gardner died of typhus fever on August 25, 1847, at the Gardner 
Farm. He had reached the age of seventy-six, having grown up with his 
country, matured, prospered, and suffered setbacks. He must have felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness in his later years, especially when he 
passed the brick house he had built as a young man and been deprived 
of without the chance to grow old and comfortable within its walls. 

There is no record of the furnishings that John Gardner purchased and 
used in his house. On January 6, 1804, he bought at auction a number of 
items, including several looking glasses, both large and small, a “case 
Draws, some pewter and silver, a “Made Carpet,” and crimson and 
green bed hangings, but we do not know if these were eventually used 
in the Gardner-Pingree House.*° Entries in Gardner’s ledgers for 1811- 
1812 indicate that he purchased furniture from Thomas Needham and a 
Franklin stove from William Lander.*! It is reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that the builder of such a fashionable house would have attempted 


29. Essex County Registry of Deeds, Book 193, leaf 77. This purchase price probably 
accurately reflects the value of the house and land at that time. In comparison, the cost of 
the Derby mansion has been figured at $11,819, and the mansion house and land were 
valued at $28,000 in 1805 (Kimball, McIntire, p. 89). The first Otis House in Boston was 
rated at $16,000 in the Direct Tax of 1798 (Kirker, Bulfinch, p. 120). 

30. This bill is in the Gardner Family Manuscripts, Essex Institute. 

31. Ledger, 1809-1812, John Gardner Manuscripts, Essex Institute, pp. 71-72, 59-60. 
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to furnish it with the best classical revival furniture and furnishings that 
he could obtain, and the skilled craftsmen of Salem would have pre- 
sented a rich market for Gardner to choose from. 

Nathaniel West had only purchased the house as a favor to his rela- 
tives, and feeling the need for cash himself, he sold the house for $13,000 
to Joseph White (1748-1830) of Salem, a prosperous merchant, in 
1814.52 As mentioned, one year’s lease to Gardner is reserved in the 
deed, and White did not move into the Gardner-Pingree House until 
at least April 26, 1815. 

White was born on August 23, 1748, on the Isles of Shoals.3% His 
parents, Joseph and Abigail (Muchmore) White, resided there for sev- 
eral more years before moving to Massachusetts. White married Eliza- 
beth Stone (1748/9-1822) in Salem on October 18, 1770; they had no 
children. In 1793 the couple built a house on the east corner of Essex 
and St. Peter Street, long since demolished.34 Their move down the 
street to the Gardner-Pingree House was possible because of White's 
success as a merchant. His ships, such as the Hind and Eliza, brought 
him a healthy profit from the East India trade, and his fortune was 
firmly established before the War of 1812. A member of the Salem East 
India Marine Society, White was one of the town’s most prosperous 
men in 1815. 

Unfortunately, this prosperity contributed to White’s death, which 
occurred in a rather spectacular manner on August 6, 1830. Asleep in 
his bed in the southwest room on the second floor, at the age of eighty- 
two, he was brutally murdered—struck on the head with a bludgeon 
and stabbed at least ten times in the chest. Picked up on suspicion of 
murder were Richard Crowninshield, Joseph J. Knapp, John Francis 
Knapp, and several others. Joseph Knapp accused Crowninshield, who 
panicked and committed suicide in jail. After a much-publicized trial, 
in which Daniel Webster was the prosecuting attorney and Samuel 


32. Essex County Registry of Deeds, Book 204, leaves 255-256. 

33. The best biographical sketches of Joseph White are Browne, “Salem Common,” p. 
138, and Catalogue of Portraits in the Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts (Salem: Essex 
Institute, 1936), pp. 255-256, which gives further references. The Institute owns Benja- 
min Blyth pastels of White and his wife, both of which now hang in the Gardner-Pingree 
House. 

34. “Some Account of Houses and Other Buildings in Salem, Massachusetts, From a 
Manuscript of the Late Col. Benj. Pickman,” Essex Institute Historical Collections 6(June 
1864): 98. 
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Samuel McIntire’s floor plan for the Gardner-Pingree House. Essex Institute Archives. 
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Gardner-Pingree House, 128 Essex Street, Salem. Front elevat 


Essex Institute photo, 1940. 
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Detail of portico. Essex Institute photo, 1937. 
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Detail of mantel, Crowninshield Memorial Room, second floor, southeast chamber. Photograph 
by Samuel Chamberlain, 1969. 


Joseph White (1798-1830), merchant of Salem. Pastel portrait by Benjamin Blyth. 
Collection of Essex Institute. 
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north view showing rear door. Essex Institute photo, 1942. 
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The Francis Shaw Memorial room, southeast chamber, second floor. 
Photographs by Haskell, 1940. 
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Northeast corner of the back parlor showing details of wallpaper by Fragonard & Fils, 1808, and 


Photograph by Haskell, 


the reproduction of the original neoclassical border in the French taste. 


1940. 


Putnam the presiding judge, both Knapps were convicted and hanged. 
These Knapps were distant relations of White, and their motivation 
was financial, prompted by their fear of being left out of the childless 
White’s estate.?5 | 

After the murder, White’s estate passed to his nephew Stephen White, 
also a Salem merchant. The murder and subsequent publicity had made 
the Gardner-Pingree House a somewhat unattractive property, and 
coupled with Gardner’s financial ruin, it seemed that the house brought 
something less than good fortune to its occupants. Stephen White could 
find no buyer for four years, and the house remained empty during that 
time, “except for its occupancy for a while by the rector of St. Peter’s 
Church,’’>° the Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold. Griswold had come 
to St. Peter’s from Bristol, Rhode Island, and during his stay of about 
five and a half years (1829-1834) the present Gothic revival church was 
built, being consecrated on June 25, 1834.97 He apparently felt that 
there was nothing to fear from any evil spirits that may have lived in the 
Gardner-Pingree House. 

Having seen the church through to completion, Griswold moved on, 
and Stephen White sold the house to David Pingree (1795-1863) on 
August 27, 1834.3° White was seemingly just unloading the house, as 
the purchase price of only $7,000 was just slightly over half what Joseph 
White had paid for the house twenty years earlier. With this transac- 
tion, the Pingree family began almost a century of residence in the 
Gardner-Pingree House. 

The year 1834 was a particularly good one for Pingree. Just four years 
before, he had inherited a large portion of the enormous estate of his 
merchant uncle, Thomas Perkins. This inheritance allowed Pingree to 
engage in shipping all over the world, trading with the West Indies, 
Africa, South America, China, Arabia, Bombay, Milan, and numerous 
other ports. Pingree carried on two traditions of the Gardner-Pingree 


35. The best recent account of this murder and trial is in the Boston Sunday Herald, April 
9, 1967. 

36. This bit of information appears only in an unpaged manuscript by Howard Corn- 
ing, then Secretary of the Essex Institute, entitled “Pingree House Restoration Described 
by Salem Expert,” and dated 1938. A copy is in the Institute museum files. 

37. William F. Gavet, Historical Sketch of Saint Peter’s Church (printed by request, 1908), 
p. 17. 

38. Essex County Registry of Deeds, Book 276, leaf 242. 
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House in that he continued the line of merchant owners, and in that he 
too ran into some financial difficulties in his later years.3° 

Pingree was born on December 31, 1795, at “Pingree Place” in 
northern Essex County. He traveled with his parents, Asa and Anna 
(Perkins) Pingree, to Maine at an early age, gaining an acquaintance with 
the lumber business. He grew to be a handsome man, some six feet tall, 
and after schooling in New Hampshire, he went to work in the Salem 
counting house of Michael Shepard, agent to Thomas Perkins. 

On Christmas Eve of 1824, Pingree married Ann Maria Kimball 
(1804-1893). They were to have eight children, only four of whom 
lived to maturity. 

Pingree was involved in a wide range of commercial and civic affairs. 
He served as president of the Naumkeag Bank, the Naumkeag Cotton 
Company, the Essex Railroad, and the Salem and Danvers Aqueduct 
Company. He was elected in March 1851 as the sixth mayor of Salem, 
and served a one-year term. In 1841 he began buying land in Maine and 
New Hampshire, a practice that was to make his son David one of the 
wealthiest men in Massachusetts. 

Pingtee retired from shipping in 1848, but his last years were not free 
from worry, due to his rather unsettled financial situation. Perhaps be- 
cause he had overextended himself, his estate “was heavily burdened 
with debt” at his death in 1863, although “he had succeeded in rescuing 
it from many of the complications in which it had become involved.’”4° 

Ann Maria, Pingree’s widow, inherited the Gardner-Pingree House 
and lived there with her unmarried son David (1841-1932) until her 
death in 1893. 

The career of the second David Pingree, born September 6, 1841, fol- 
lowed that of his father in many ways.*! He too was a merchant, start- 


39. The best account of this David Pingree is William Morrill Pingry, A Genealogical 
Record of the Descendants of Moses Pengry, of Ipswich, Mass. . . (Ludlow, Vt.: Warner and 
Hyde, 1881), pp. 64-71. Brief notes are in Henry M. Brooks, “List of the Mayors of 
Salem, 1877, with biographical sketches,” Essex Institute ms., and Charles S. Osgood and 
H. M. Batchelder, Historical Sketches of Salem (Salem: Essex Institute, 1879), p. 58. Also 
of interest is Joel Webb Eastman, “David Pingree’s Iron Works,” Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, 103 (July 1967). The Institute owns a vast amount of Pingree family business 
papers. 

40. Pingry, Genealogical Record, p. 64. 

41. A long obituary of this Pingree appears in the Salem Evening News of October 3, 
1932. 
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ing his career with Thomas P. Pingree after graduation from Harvard 
College in 1863. He received a modest inheritance from his father, but 
it grew and accumulated under his thoughtful care until at his death on 
October 2, 1932, at the age of ninety-one, he was termed one of the 
twenty richest men in Massachusetts. In the depths of the depression, his 
estate was worth an estimated twenty million dollars. 

The source of his wealth was the family’s large land holdings in 
Maine, holdings which were so vast that Pingree was reputedly the 
largest single taxpayer in Maine. These 700,000-odd acres made Pingree 
the largest individual landowner in New England, and provided a more 
than stable base for his business affairs. Pingree directed these activities 
from a modest office in the Asiatic building on Washington Street, 
where he kept regular hours until his first serious illness in 1926. 

Like his father, Pingree also served as president of the Naumkeag 
National Bank and the Naumkeag Cotton Company. He belonged to 
the Second Unitarian Church and was a life member and councilor of 
his neighbor, the Essex Institute. 

Pingree had at least three hobbies or avocations which he allowed 
himself to indulge in. One of these was billiards, “at which game he was 
an expert, and he could frequently be seen at the Salem Billiard Club. 
Another of his pleasures was reading, and he loved books as only a 
collector can. He turned this interest to the benefit of the public by 
serving as a trustee of the new Salem Public Library from 1888-1912. 
At his summer home in Topsfield, he practiced his third hobby, that of 
horticulture. 

Always a bachelor, Pingree lived in the Gardner-Pingree House with 
his mother for many years, and lived there alone for the last forty years 
of his life. Known in his lifetime as a quiet philanthropist, a behind-the- 
scenes benefactor, it is fitting that his heirs joined together and gener- 
ously gave the house to the Essex Institute in 1933, “for the purpose of 
preserving to posterity the beautiful house . . . designed by McIntire and 
occupied for ninety-nine years by the Pingree family.’ The house was 
to be used by the Institute “for educational purposes as a fine example of 
Colonial [sic] architecture,” and was to be “preserved and remain for- 
ever as a beautiful example of the architecture of the period in which it 
was built.’’42 


42. Essex County Registry of Deeds, Book 2947, leaves 567-569. 
L7 
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Preparations to restore the Gardner-Pingree House began as soon as it 
was received by the Institute. As the Institute’s president, William 
Crowninshield Endicott, noted, “in the middle of the last century in- 
dividuals as well as architects were anxious to improve old houses by 
modernizing them.”’43 The Gardner-Pingree House had received some 
such treatment from the Pingree family, but only to a small degree. The 
Pingrees had introduced gas lighting and had replaced the original 
mantels with marble mantels with small coal-burning grates. Naturally 
the walls had been painted and papered at different times. The major 
and most important step which the Pingrees took involved the replace- 
ment of the original staircase railing and balustrade with a black walnut 
balustrade with “a very elaborate newel post.”44 Other than for these 
changes, the Gardner-Pingree House came down to us remarkably intact. 

Restoration of the house took several years, proceeding slowly as 
funds became available. The house was opened to members of the In- 
stitute briefly in 1933, but was quickly closed and did not reopen to the 
public until May of 1935, on the theory that ““when the work is finished 
people will appreciate the great beauty of the house much more than if 
they had seen it either before or after restoration.’’45 Apparently those 
people who had seen the house undergoing restoration had “criticized 
very severely the damage that had been done in it and did not seem able 
to foresee that when these damages were rectified the house would be 
as fine a house of this type as exists.’ 4° Changes continued to be made 
after the public was admitted, however, and minor changes continue to 
be made to this day. 

In the early years, Howard Corning, Secretary of the Institute, was in 
charge of furnishing the house. He was assisted in selecting the “ap- 
propriate’ objects by William Crowninshield Endicott and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fisher Wharton. The architectural problems were entrusted to the 
capable hands of the architect, William G. Rantoul.4” 

This team approached the restoration of the Gardner-Pingree House 


43. Essex Institute Annual Report, 1934, p. 8. 

44. Essex Institute Annual Report, 1934, p. 8. These changes are also described by Howard 
Corning in his “Pingree House Restoration”’ article. See also Kimball, McIntire, p. 107. 

45. Essex Institute Annual Report, 1934, pp. 8-9. 

46. Essex Institute Annual Report, 1935, pp. 8-9. 

47. Essex Institute Annual Report, 1935, pp. 8-9. 
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with much the same goal in mind that George Francis Dow had pursued 
in his restoration of the John Ward House (after 1684) twenty years 
earlier. Their goal was to “present a house that was not merely a mu- 
seum of the period but to'give it the appearance of having been lived 
in. 48 The furnishings were to be not later than 1815 in date, and were 
to be arranged to approximate the “surroundings of a successful Salem 
merchant when her commerce was on the seven seas.’’49 Like all such 
attempts at simulated reality, this one was not totally successful. Fur- 
thermore, the restoration of the Gardner-Pingree House was not done 
with the attention to detail and close reading of the physical and docu- 
mentary evidence that Dow brought to his restoration work. Rather, 
this team treated the restoration of the Gardner-Pingree House more as 
a problem in twentieth-century interior decoration than as an act of 
historical scholarship. Today the house resembles a showcase more than 
a believable residence, but the overwhelming abundance of elaborate 
high-style objects does create an ambiance that evokes Salem’s most 
prosperous era. 

The first problem to be faced, the replacing of the Victorian mantels 
and stair rail, was solved easily enough. The original mantels for the 
double parlor were found stored in the attic and were simply reinstalled. 
The dining room mantel was apparently lost, and later a McIntire man- 
tel from the Pickman House on Essex Street was installed here. And 
Corning, “while rummaging around among some specimens of ban- 
nisters in the collection of the Essex Institute . . . found the original pat- 
tern of those used in the [Gardner-|Pingree house duly labeled,” and 
these were reproduced and a new stair rail installed. The front door 
was also replaced with a new door with Federal paneling. 

The floors were next in line for attention. The hallway was covered 
with black and white tiling, which was felt to be “perfectly in harmony 
with the custom of the times.’’ Corning supposed that all the other 
rooms had been carpeted or covered with Chinese matting, for he ob- 
served that “In not one case in uncovering the floors did we find any 
paint, and the boards were the extra long, perfectly clear pine that could 
only have been put in at the time the house was built.’’5° Rather than 

48. Corning, ““Pingree House Restoration.” 

49. Essex Institute Annual Report, 1933, pp. 13-14. 

50. This quotation is from Corning, “Pingree House Restoration,”’ which discusses all 


aspects of the early years of the Gardner-Pingree House restoration. The chronological 
order of changes made to the house can be followed in the Institute Annual Reports. 
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cover these floors entirely, Corning went ahead and stained them and 
scattered oriental and French rugs over them. 

One of the most interesting features of the Gardner-Pingree House 
restoration is the number of fine wallpapers that have been installed on - 
its walls. The hall on all three floors was covered with a reproduction 
orisaille pattern known as “Grinling Gibbons,” after the English wood- 
carver, but this rather unsuitable paper is the only major use of repro- 
duction paper in the house. The back parlor on the first floor was papered 
with six panels of the pattern “Les Douze Mois,’ designed by Fragonard 
fils in 1808 and printed by Dufour of Paris. This wallpaper had been in 
the collection of the Institute for some years, its origins unknown. Each 
of these panels has a scene in its center symbolizing one month of the 
year and is surrounded with a blue reproduction border paper with 
sphinxes, flower baskets, and simulated moldings. A seventh panel was 
acquired later and installed in the front parlor over the mantel. The 
remaining wall space in the double parlor is covered with a simple gold 
reproduction paper. 

In the southeast room on the third floor, three walls were covered in 
1938 with a French scenic paper entitled “Banks of the Rhine, ’ removed 
from the LaFayette Gregory House in Marblehead. Later the remaining 
wall was covered with a very similar grisaille paper known as “Vene- 
tian Scenes,” taken from the Abraham Wheelwright House in New- 
buryport. These two early nineteenth-century papers blend together so 
well that it is easy to miss where one stops and the other starts. 

The third-floor hallway also has a paper of unusual quality. In this 
instance the “Grinling Gibbons’ paper was replaced with a hand- 
painted paper from the Timothy Lindall House in Salem, painted by 
Michael Felice Corné in the early nineteenth century, and installed here 
in 1961-1962.°! 

Furnishing of the rooms proceeded as generous friends of the Institute 
made funds available. Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield provided the 
funds for the restoration of the second-floor southeast room, now known 
as the Crowninshield Memorial Room. A similar gift by Francis Shaw, 


51. See Nina Fletcher Little, “Painted Wall Paper in the Lindall-Barnard-Andrews 
House,” Essex Institute Historical Collections 94(October 1958) :328—-333. 

A discussion of the various wallpapers installed in the Gardner-Pingree House could 
easily form an article in itself. The brief details included here are drawn from the museum 
files in the Essex Institute. 
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Jr., and Miriam Shaw established the room across the hall as the Francis 
Shaw Memorial Room.*? The double parlor was furnished through 
gifts supplied by friends of the late William Crowninshield Endicott. 
One of these rooms was originally furnished with teak furniture which 
has since been removed. An endowment from the Pingree family sup- 
ports the house. 

Today the visitor to the Gardner-Pingree House is guided through 
the dining room and double parlor on the first floor, three rooms on the 
second floor, and two bedrooms and a “toy room” on the third floor.®3 
As one enters and proceeds through the house, several general points of 
interest shoud be kept in mind about the decoration and furnishings: 
one should look especially for the relationship of the furniture and the 
architectural setting, both expressions of the delicate, attenuated neo- 
classical style first made popular by the Adam brothers in England in 
the early 1760s. The preeminence of the large group of Salem carvers 
and cabinetmakers, which developed as a response to the tremendous 
wealth generated in Salem between the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812, is evident not only in the architectural detailing but also in 
the furniture.54 One should also contemplate the cosmopolitan reality 


$2. The Crowninshield Memorial Room was selected by Helen Comstock for inclu- 
sion in her 100 Most Beautiful Rooms in America (New York: Studio Publications, 1958), 
pp- 132-133. For the Shaw Room, see Catalogue of Antique Furniture and Objects of Art in 
the Pingree House, Salem, The Gift of Francis Shaw, Jr., and Miriam Shaw in Memory of 
Their Father Francis Shaw, Esq., 1935 (Salem: Essex Institute, 1937). 

53. The furnishings of the house are briefly described in “Pingree House—Suggested 
Routes and Important Points,”’ revised 1968, a primer for Gardner-Pingree House guides. 
Photographs of the interior of the restored house have appeared in a number of picture 
books, including Richard Pratt, A Treasury of Early American Homes (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1949), pp. 100-101; Arnold Nicholson, American Homes in History (New 
York: Viking Press, 1965), pp. 38-40; and Samuel Chamberlain, Salem Interiors (New 
York: Hastings House, 1950), pp. 109-120. See also a brief article on the house by Alice 
Winchester in The Magazine Antiques 49(March 1947):174-177, and Frank C. Brown, 
“The Gardner-White-Pingree House Built in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1804 by Samuel 
McIntire, Architect,” Pencil Points, 21(August 1940):515-530, which contains measured 
drawings as well as photographs. The photograph collections of the Essex Institute and 
the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities contain many good illustra- 
tions of the restored house and its furnishings. 

54. Mabel Munson Swan has written extensively on the carvers and cabinetmakers of 
the Salem area. The best bibliography appears in Samuel McIntire: A Bicentennial Sym- 
posium (Salem: Essex Institute, 1957). Notes and accompanying footnotes (54-69) on the 
furnishings of the Gardner-Pingree House were contributed in 1976 by Anne Farnam, 
associate curator of the museum. 
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of the Gardner-Pingree House: while most of the furniture was made in 
the Salem—North Shore area, it was based primarily on English de- 
signs. Furniture and smaller decorative objects—silver, ceramics, and 
paintings, among others—were imported from far and wide, reflecting 
Salem’s extended interests in the Orient, West Indies, England, and 
Europe. 

The international aspects of early nineteenth-century consumption 
and design are immediately evident in the furnishings in the first floor 
hallway. A nest of four small tables, black lacquered with Chinese 
vignettes painted in gold, is adapted directly from an illustration of 
“Quartetto tables” in Thomas Sheraton’s The Cabinet Dictionary (Lon- 
don, 1803).55 Made in China and based on English design, they were 
created especially for the western trade and brought back by one of 
Salem’s many sea captains engaged in the lucrative China trade. 

The nest of tables was one of several new furniture forms published 
by the English cabinetmaker Thomas Sheraton. Whether he was a 
creator or merely a popularizer of the taste of his times has been a matter 
of discussion, but both Sheraton and George Hepplewhite, author of 
The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer's Guide (London, 1788), set down on 
paper the designs and “rules” of cabinetmaking in the neoclassical style 
which were followed well into the 1820s by American cabinetmakers. 

The heavy gilt convex mirror, now popularly called a girandole, is 
based on French designs and may have been imported from England or 
France, although this form is also known to have been made in Amer- 
ica.5° Such mirrors, embellished with eagles and other classical symbols 
associated with the new nation, were popular in America. Sheraton 
maintained that “they are now become universally in fashion, and are 
considered both as a useful and ornamental piece of furniture.’’5” There 
are three others in the house, in the dining room and the front parlor, 
all with candle holders. Their convex surfaces and decorative cut glass 
prisms reflected and scattered the flickering candlelight. 

The tall case clock, made by Simon Willard of Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, and the sofas, chairs, secretaries, desk, and many forms of tables 


55. Thomas Sheraton, The Cabinet Dictionary, 2 vols. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1970, reprint edition), 2: plate 75. 

56. A large ornately carved and gilded mirror in the collection of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, is attributed to John Doggett of Roxbury. 

57. Sheraton, Dictionary, 2:271. 
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and stands in the hall, double parlors, and dining room attest to the 
fine craftsmanship and skill of the Boston—Salem—North Shore-area 
cabinetmakers. In the front parlor there is a small, early, square piano 
made by Benjamin Crehore of Milton about 1800,58 and a bass viol 
made by A. P. & L. Dearborn of Concord, New Hampshire. The in- 
struments, music books, and the card table set up for gaming are ar- 
ranged to reflect popular pastimes of the early nineteenth century. Tea 
is set out in the back parlor with a fine mid-eighteenth-century export 
porcelain tea set, a large hot water urn, (a popular neoclassical form) 
and a most delicately conceived urn stand. Tea drinking was a promi- 
nent social custom which began in the early eighteenth century, and its 
ritual involved a great number and a wide variety of implements and 
accessories. 

The secretary and bookcase in the front parlor has been attributed to 
William Hook, who in 1817 was a charter member of a group of 
craftsmen, the Salem Charitable Mechanic Association. The Institute 
owns several pieces of furniture made by Hook, all characterized by 
bold proportions and form and neoclassical ornament, such as the acan- 
thus leaf capitals on the side columns on the lower section of this 
secretary. The sofa, with its finely carved crest rail attributed to Samuel 
McIntire, the tall carved candle stands, and the several side chairs 
around the room are all Salem-made pieces of furniture, while the card 
table under the girandole mirror was probably made in Newburyport. 

In the dining room there are six side chairs, with carving attributed to 
Samuel McIntire; the carving on the two sideboards is attributed to 
Samuel Field McIntire who continued in his father’s style. Pieces of 
furniture whose carving has been attributed to the younger McIntire, 
such as these sideboards, are generally heavier in proportion and bolder 
in their detailing. The handsome desk and bookcase is of Salem crafts- 
manship, in the late Chippendale style, about 1785-1790. The portraits 
of Timothy and Eunice Fitch are by Joseph Blackburn, an English 
artist who worked in Boston between 1755 and 1763. To the left of the 
butler’s pantry is an unusual small inlaid serving table with a marble 
top; over it is a delicately carved and gilded looking glass made about 
1800 by Joseph Crehore of Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


58. Cristine Merrick Ayars, Contributions to the Art of Music in America by the Music 
Industries of Boston 1640 to 1936 (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1937), pp. 
104-110. 
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Examples of Chinese export porcelain are arranged in the butler’s 
pantry as an index of the taste for and popularity of these imported 
wares in the first half of the nineteenth century. Two of the most com- 
mon patterns were the Canton and Nanking, both blue and white with 
the familiar river and temple scene. On the lower shelves are several 
pieces of a large set in the sepia, salmon, and gold Fitzhugh pattern, 
including a large platter ordered by David Pingree about 1825. The 
initials “DAP” are in the center medallion. 

As one climbs the stairs to the second and third floors, the grace and 
spaciousness of the house are particularly apparent. In the second floor 
hallway hang several pastel portraits, including those of Captain Joseph 
White and his wife, Elizabeth Stone White, who lived in the house 
from 1814 to 1830. The portraits are attributed to Benjamin and Samuel 
Blyth, versatile artists and craftsmen in Salem at the turn of the century.°? 
An early exercise machine or “chamber horse”’ standing in the back hall 
is thought to be English and to have belonged to Elias Hasket Derby, 
Salem’s famous shipping magnate and purportedly America’s first 
millionaire. Derby furnished his Salem mansion with the finest in 
American and imported furniture, so it is not unlikely that he would 
have purchased such a “novelty’’ piece of furniture, one whose design 
was first published by Sheraton in 1793.°° 

The furniture in the back chamber ranges in date from about 1750 to 
1810, and reflects the changes in style during this period. The fine high 
chest of drawers, probably made about 1750-1760, has many features 
which are characteristic of Salem cabinetmaking: flat fan carvings on 
the central drawers, wide flat pad feet, and chamfering on the outside 
curves of the slender cabriole legs. The easy chair (about 1800) was at 
some time reupholstered in an English roller-printed “patriotic” cotton 
of the mid-nineteenth century. Perhaps the most fascinating and special 
piece of furniture in the room is the knechole dressing table, or “pou- 


59. See Henry Wilder Foote, “Benjamin Blyth, of Salem: Eighteenth-Century Art- 
ist,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 61(October 1953 — May 1957): 
64-107; and Nina Fletcher Little, ““The Blyths of Salem: Benjamin, Limner in Crayons 
and Oil, and Samuel, Painter and Cabinetmaker,”’ Essex Institute Historical Collections 
108 (January 1972):49—57. 

60. Thomas Sheraton, The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing-Book, 2 vols. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970, reprint edition), 2: Appendix, plate 22. See Dean 
A. Fales, Jr., “Elias Hasket Derby’s Riding Chair,” The Magazine Antiques 81(June 1962): 
637. 
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dreuse,” brought from China by Captain William Gray of Salem about 
1809. The form was adapted from the “bureau table’ published in 
Thomas Chippendale, The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director 
(London, 1754), and was popular with American cabinetmakers begin- 
ning in the 1760s through the 1780s. The generous size of this poudreuse 
and its serpentine front characterize it as a late example of the form.*! 
Lacquered and painted in typical Chinese floral designs and grape-leaf- 
and-vine pattern, the poudreuse is an exceptional example of its type, 
in terms of design, condition, and documentation. The trunk at the 
foot of the high post bed was also made in China and is labeled ““Ahning.” 

The front chamber, known as the Crowninshield Memorial Room, 
is dominated by a large high post bed with an elaborate carved cornice 
attributed to Elijah Sanderson of Salem.°? Popularly known as a 
“marriage bed” because of its symbols of the torch of Hymen crossed by 
the arrows of Cupid, the bed was probably originally dressed in a full 
set of printed cotton bed hangings, similar to that on the bed in the Dow 
Period Room in the Essex Institute museum. Other pieces of neoclassical 
style furniture in this room attributed to Salem cabinetmakers include 
the secretary and bookcase, perhaps made by William Appleton, and 
the lolling chair which may have been carved by Samuel McIntire. 
The lady’s work table was another new furniture form popularized by 
Sheraton.®* Delicate and light in proportion, versatile in function, they 
were a decorative addition to any room in the house. Another portable 
utilitarian object in the Crowninshield Room is the small tambour 
writing desk which belonged to Maria Crowninshield. While modern 
decorative arts scholarship suggests that the desk was probably made in 
the Boston area, the family tradition accompanying the desk maintains 
that it once belonged to Madame de Stael, and was purchased in Paris 
by John Crowninshield for his wife, Maria. The painted mythological 


61. See Carl L. Crossman, The China Trade (Princeton: The Pyne Press, 1972), figure 
144, for a similar poudreuse. Also Nancy A. Goyne, ‘“The Bureau Table in America,” 
Winterthur Portfolio 3(1967):24-36, for a discussion of the form. 

62. Other similar cornices exist in collections at the Henry Francis duPont, Winterthur 
Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

63. See Charles F. Montgomery, American Furniture: The Federal Period 1788-1825 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1966), catalogue number 118. 

64. See Sheraton, Dictionary, plates 65 and 68, and reference p. 292: “Pouch Table, or 
Table with a Bag, used by the ladies to work at, in which they deposit their fancy needle 
work.” 
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scene on the top is attributed to Hannah Crowninshield, Maria’s 
cousin.® 

In the Shaw Memorial Room, the southwest chamber, are two out- 
standing products of the early nineteenth-century cabinetmaker’s skill 
and imagination. The dressing table with mirror has been attributed to 
the cabinet shop of John and Thomas Seymour of Boston.® It is an 
extraordinary combination of the contrasting textures and surfaces of 
veneer and carving and its form is equally bold, with a rectangular case 
and circular mirror united by exaggerated cyma curved brackets. The 
dressing table was probably made for Elizabeth Derby West, the daugh- 
ter of Elias Hasket Derby, and used in “Oak Hill,” her elaborate coun- 
try mansion designed by Samuel McIntire. Three rooms and much of 
the furniture especially ordered for this house, now demolished, are 
now installed in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The smaller swell- 
front chest of drawers demonstrates the skill of a Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, cabinetmaker, who utilized the flame pattern of the satin- 
wood veneer to enhance his total design scheme for the inlay patterns of 
the chest. The delicately proportioned Salem-made secretary has églo- 
misé panels (reverse painting on glass) in its glass doors, carrying out in 
two dimensions the same decorative motifs used by many carvers of the 
era. Imported mezzotints and engravings illustrating mythological 
scenes or passages from popular novels, such as Oliver Goldsmith, were 
hung on walls in great profusion, and there are several fine examples of 
the art here in the Shaw Memorial Room. 

The most prominent decorative feature on the third floor of the 
Gardner-Pingree House is the already-described hand-painted and im- 
ported wallpapers installed in the hallway and the southeast bedroom. 
In this room is a scroll-top high chest of drawers made in Salem in the 
full-blown Chippendale style with claw-and-ball feet and elaborately 
carved pediment. The dressing table, on the opposite wall, was also 
made in Salem about the same time, 1760-1785. Across the hall in the 
southwest bedroom is an intriguing “multiuse”’ case piece of furniture 
made by Caleb Knowlton of Manchester, Massachusetts, in 1808. Not 
only was this “gentleman’s secretary” useful for writing and keeping 


65. Dean A. Fales, Jr., Essex County Furniture: Documented Treasures from Local Collec- 
tions 1660-1860 (Salem: Essex Institute, 1965), number 52. 

66. Vernon C. Stoneman, John and Thomas Seymour: Cabinet-Makers in Boston 1794- 
1816 (Boston: Special Publications, 1959), number 169. 
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accounts; it also converted to a bar, complete with a mixing shelf and 
bottle drawers. In order that the more serious purposes of the secretary 
should not be forgotten, the brasses are stamped with the image of a 
beehive and the motto “NOTHING WITHOUT LABOR.”’67 

The last room to be visited was at one time a servant’s room and is 
now set up as a formal exhibition for part of the Essex Institute’s exten- 
sive collection of toys and dolls. Dating mostly from the mid-to-late 
nineteenth century (1820-1900), the dolls, furniture, miniature objects 
of all kinds, and other playthings form a delightful arrangement. The 
importance of the toy collection has long been recognized, and in the 
first issue of The Magazine Antiques, Alice Van Leer Carrick sentimen- 
tally described a visit to the Institute in search of small things: 


Oh, I assure you, these Salem dolls were well-dressed: shoes 
and stockings they had, and aprons and silk gowns and cali- 
manco gowns, embroidered dresses and high waisted frocks of 
white muslin. ... Moreover ... [they] were neat and orderly as 
well as elaborately dressed; they had a “‘place for everything and 
everything in its place.” ... And I am sure these dolls were 
excellent housekeepers. . .. And of course they had a great deal 
Gmrurmiture..... .o8 


The romance of the past was clearly evoked by miniature as well as life- 
size objects, for the early antiquarians and collectors. 

The Gardiner-Pingree House has become the most popular of the 
Institute houses, and during 1972-1973 over 6,300 visitors admired its 
outstanding array of furniture, decorative arts, and wallpaper.°? The 
preservation and restoration of the Gardner-Pingree House—a superb 
example of the architecture and material culture of Salem at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century—are of interest to the scholar and layman 
alike and mark one of the high points in the history of the Essex 
Institute. 


67. Fales, Essex County Furniture, number 26. 

68. Alice Van Leer Carrick, ‘‘Playthings of the Past” The Magazine Antiques 1(Jan- 
uary 1922):14. 

69. “Report of the Museum,” Essex Institute Historical Collections 109(October 1973): 
220. 
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